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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

A large number of petitions have 
been presented to the British Parlia- 
ment, for the abolition of slavery with- 
in the British Dominions, W. Wilber- 
force again takes the lead in this im- 
portant object, and no doubt, as in 
the abolition of the slave trade, the 
measure will ultimately be accomplish- 
ed. It will be recollected that the ab- 
olition of the slave trade, was opposed 
by all the talent and influence which 
the slave trading and slave holding in- 
terest could enlistin the contest. The 
friends of humanity persevered 
through every difficulty and discouage- 
ment, which the most determined op- 
position could produce—an opposition 
which brought to its aid, not only the 
arguments which grew out of interest, 
mistaken policy, and the prejudice a- 
rising from long continued custom— 
but every injurious imputation which 
could be cast on the characters and 
motives of the abolitionists, and even 


the personal safety of the most active} 


among .those benefactors of mankind 
was endangered. The struggle by which 
that monstrous system of violence, and 
every thingthatis wicked, was depriv- 
ed of the direct countenance of the 
most civilized nations in the world, will 
long be remembered~and go down 
to posterity om the most interesting 
pages of history. 

It will, no doubt, be recollected that 
it was earnestly contended that the 
British Parliament had no right to in- 
terfere with the pecupiary interests of 


individuals, ag involved in a trade long! 





sanctioned by the government—that 
those who had embarked their capital 
in the slave trade, had done it on the 
faith of the nation—and therefore to 
abolish that trade, would violate the 
faith of the government, and do incal- 
culable injustice to those who had re- 
lied on it. But this sophistry, play. 
ing with the dignified names of justice, 
national faith &c. finally sunk into its 
|merited insignificance, together with 
al] the specious arguments of right, ex- 
pediency. and moderation, and consti* 
tutionality, &c. which were . brought 
forward against the principles of re- 
ligion, and the rights which exist be- 
tween man and man. Yes, the slave 
trade which was defended and main- 
tained in the British Parliament for 
20 years, tho? opposed by eloquence 
never exceeded in any age or country— 
is now, in little more than half the time 
it was before the British Parliament, 
declared piracy by nearly all the civiti- 
zed world. 

It will also be remembered that Great 
Britain and America, abolished this in- 
human trade, in the same month, of the 
same year. But in the U. S. it did not 
require such a struggle to effect it. Can 
we suppose that the U. S. will be left 
entirely on the back ground, in rela- 
tion to the counterpart of this deeply 
interesting subject? 

For my part, l would rather contem- 
plate the human character and human 
eveats on the bright than on the dark 
side. I am not willing to admit that 
there is an irresistable fatality render- 








ing all remedy impossible, and a dread- 
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ful catastrophy inevitable. Such a 
sentiment must arise from a very gloo- 
my species of philosophy—derogatory 
to the character both of man and the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. It 
represents man as incorrigibly bent on 
evil,and unchangeably fixed in his 
purpose to do wrong—and the Deity, 
as extending no influence or providence 
over human ¢affairs—and affording no 
aid or power for the moral improve- 
ment of his rational creatures, but, on 
the contrary, leaving them tv go on, un- 
der an invincible necessity to fill up 
their measure of evil, and then pouring 
out upon them the vials of his wrath- 
We believe that a dreadful retribution 
awaits the incorrigible—but there is, in 
the mean time,an ample opportunity af- 
forded for a different result—A secret 
influence,powerful in itself—still works 
in the hearts of mankind, and frequent. 
ly changes the views of subjects which 
had been long indulged, and overturns 
systems that had seemed the most! 





submit to that sense of right which is, 
and will be, impressed on the mind of 
every intelligent being, when not un- 
der the government of those passions 
and prejudices which give birth to cru- 
elty and injustice, in ail their various 


shades of malignity. 
Ra | 


WILD HORSES. 

The following little sketch 1s given 
of the character of the horse, in his 
native, unsubdued state. That no- 
ble animal, it appears,is fond of so- 
ciety, and unites in measures for the 
preservation of their gregarious com- 
munities. But these measures are 
ofthe peaceable kind. Unprovided 
with weapons, offensive or defensive, 
they consult their safety by avoiding 
danger. 

“Of all quadrupeds the horse ap- 
pears to be the most beautiful. His 
fine size, the glossy smoothness of 


his skin, the graceful ease of his mo- 
tions, and the exact symmetry of his 


strongly fortified; and even when men| shape, entitle him to this distinction. 
refuse to themselves the rewards of) To have an idea of this noble animal, 
virtue, by declining an active com-jin his native simplicity, we are not to 
pliance with the dictates of this influ- look for him in the pastures, or the 
ence, their settled purposes are often|Stables, to which he has been con- 


‘ ¥ M Ione’ , . t S a 
over-ruled, by an unseen but irresista-|"8"° 1 by man; but in those wide 
and extensive plains where he was 


ate ete these facts before | originally produced, where he ran- 
us, may we not indulge the hope that) ges without controul, and riots in al! 
« . . “— | . : 

important revolutions in human affairs,| the variety of luxurious nature. 
both as toe sentiments and social rela-| Inthis state of happy independ- 
tions, are about to be accomplished?|/®"°® he disdains the assistance ot 


man, which tends only to his servi- 
May we not suppose that the charac. tude. In those “ar Be tracts, 


ter, universally bestowed on the slave| whether of Africa, or New-Spain, 
trade, will be attached to its twin-sister| where he runs at liberty, he seems 
—slavery? and that the sword will|no way incommoded with the incon- 
cease tu be the first and last resort of Yenlences to which he is subject i 
rational beings? The first great step | Europe. The continual verdure ot 


: os . © ithe fields supplies his wants; and the 
Yn the accomplishment of this object,is|). PI “ ho 
‘climate that never knows a winter. 


to think mere for themselves, and! 


‘suits his constitution, which natural - 
more of themselves as rational and ac-'}y seems adapted to eat. 

* > , . ° > . 
countable beings—and the last, is tv) Inthose countries, the horses ar 
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often seen feeding mm droves of five 
or six hundred. . As they do not car- 
ry On war against any other race of 
animals, they are satisfied to remain 
entirely upon the defensive. They 


have always one among their num-, 
ber that stands as sentinel, to give, 


notice of any approachirg danger; 
and this office they take by turns. 
Ifa man approaches them while 
they are feeding by day, their senti- 
ne! walks up boldly towards him, as 
to examine his strength, or to :tim- 
idate him from proceeding; but, as 
the man approaches within pistol 
shot, the sentinei then thinks it high, 
time to alarm his fellows. ‘This he! 


does by a loud kind of snorting; up-' 
on which they all take the signal, and. 
be long contemplated, and Romana, 


fly off with the speed of the wind; 
their faithful sentinel bringing up 
the rear.” 


The following extract forms a 
Striking contrast with the preceed-}' 
ing, and will be read with interest, as 
well from the novelty of the event, 
as from the moral reflections it is 
calculated to produce. 


WAR HORSES. 


From Southey’s History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, just published. 





“Two of the regiments which had} 


been quartered in Funen were cav- 


alry, mounted on fine black, long- 
tailed, Andalusian horses. It was 


impracticable to bring off these hor- 

s, about 1100 innumber—and Ro- 
mana was not aman who could or- 
der them to be destroyed; he was 
fond of horses himself, and knew 
thet every man was attached to the 
beast whichhad carried him so far 
and so faithfully. Their bridles, 
therefore, were taken off, and they 
were turned loose upon the beach. 
A scene easued such as_ probably 
never before was witnessed, They 
were s@nsible that they were 


no longer under any restraint of bu- 
A vezeral conffict ensleach othe». 


man po wer. 








sued, in which, retaining the disci- 
pline they had learrt, they charged 
each other in squadrons of ten or 
twenty together, then closely enya- 
ged, striking with their fore fect, and 
biting and tearing each other with 
the most ferocious rage, and tramp- 
ling over those which were beaten 
down, till the shore,in the course of a 
quarter of an hour, was strewn with 
the dead and disabled. Part of them 
had been set free on a rising ne d 
at a distance; they no sooner heard 
the roarof battle, than they came 
thundering down over the interme- 
diate hedges, and catching the con- 
tagious madness, plunged into the 
fight with equal fury. Sublime as 
the scene was, it svas too horrible to 


in mercy, gave orders for destroying 
them; but it was found too dangerous 
to attempt this; and after the last 
boats quitted the beach, the few hor- 
ses that remained were still engaged 
in the dreadful work of mutual des- 
truction.” 


ete 


If we regard this as a fiction of the 
historian, it will be because such an 
occurrence would seem to arise out 
of acertain moral depravity, which 
we should not attribute to that spe- 
cies-of animals. It would seem 100, 
to bea striking deviation from tle 
habits of these creatures iu a state 
of nature. But considering this ac- 
countin whatever light we may, it 
will suggest some ideas which we 
may profitably indulge—If the whole 
story was fubulous—ifit is too shock- 
ing to be true of the Horses, such 


scenes bave been more tlian réali- 
zed arsong men. And ifit was un- 


nati.ral for the horses, 1 is equally 
ur.natural for men—jut if the story 
"vas substantially correct, the poor 
animals that t.ius mutually destroyed 


had become the mere 
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creatures of habit—were the un- 

thinking imitators of men, and were 

just about as much proficients in the 

art of war, as parrots are in that of 

language. Kd. 
——_ |] 








From a Liverpool paper. 
ON WAR. 
“But war’s a game, which, were their 
subjects wise, Kings would not play.” 
CowPren. 
WARIS ONE GREAT CRIME, 


It isnotso mucha violation as a 
repeal of the laws of morality and of 
God. ‘The precepts of the Bible are 
directly opposed to the maxims of 
war. The fundamental rule of the 
first is to do good; of the latter to in- 
flict injuries: the former commands 
us to succor the oppressed; the lat- 
ter to overwhelm the defenceless: 
the former teaches mento love their 
e.emies; the latter to make them- 
selves terrible even to strangers.— 
The rules of morality will not suffer 
us to pormote the dearest interest 
by falsehood; the maxims of war 

apolaud it, when employed in the 
destruction of others. The Bible 
says, “Thou shalt not kill;” war en- 
joins, killing—the greater 
the more glorious. 
mands *Thou shalt not steal;” plun- 
der is of war both cause and conse- 
quence, and an indissoluble compa- 
nion. The Gospel says, “Overcome 
evil with good;” but war exhorts to 
subdue evil by still greater evil, and 
more tremendous ‘malignity. The 
one says, “Bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you;” and 
the other carries outrage, misery 
and murder amongst those who have 
excited no anger, inflicted no injary. 
Who shail make these principles co- 
incide? 


Lnjluence of War upon Society. 


By its very constution, an army | 





number! 
The Bible com-|The influx of such characters is like 


bred soldier is the mere creature of 
command. His warrant is in all ca- 
ses, theorder of his superior, to 
whose views he blindly conforms, 
however adverse they may be to the 
peace and happiness of society; 
while the occupations in which he is 
engaged havea natural tendency to 
produce inthe lower orders, a dis- 
dain, and impatience of peaceful in- 
dustry; andin the higher, a restless 
and turbulent ambition; and in both, 
a brutal contempt for the comfort 
and the feelings of every other de- 
scription of men. 

What a school of morals, into 
which to drain off the youthful part 
of the population of a country, after 
some years of edacation in it, to be 
turned back upon society! All hab- 
its of regular industry gone, accus- 
tomed to take by force, familtarised 
with wounds and blood, their duty 
slaughtering, and their diversion 
gambling, or debauch2ry, what is to 
be expected whenthey are disband- 
ed? What, but that which always 
happens—robberies, murders, crowd 
ed jails, disgusting executions, ‘The 
commencement of peace sometimes 
doubles, and more than doubles, the 
number of criminals; uniformly 
shows a fearful increase of crimes 


inoculating society with a moral pes- 
tilence. 


Its effects upon Literature. 


The cultivation of literature, the 
peaceful arts of life, the intercourse 
of different nations, which soften and 
obliterate prejudice, and diffuse the 
discoveries and superiorities of one 
over all others; these great  princi- 
ples of improvement are all suspend- 
ed by war, and for the tume almost an- 
nihilated. The sword divides where 
oceans could not separate. It cle- 








j}anthropy. 
itanght te hate other millions, from 


vates prejudice and destroys phil- 
Millions of men are 


'whom they might receive usefrl 


seemsto be natural instruments of nowle: dee, to whom they might ren- 
violence and injustice. —~A thorough-! der important SETVICE, ‘with whom 
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they might exchange affections and 
esteem. As war hires to execute 
slaughter, the arm that should la- 
bour, it also hires to’ plan that 
slaughter, the mind that should en- 
lighten with philosophy and science. 
Its brutalizing magic transforms 
even the energies of intellect into 
machines of desolation. | 








From the St. Lawrence Gazette. 


We derive a satisfaction at all! 
times in recording a noble and gal- 
lant action. The one which is de- 
tailed below, is the more worthy of 
notice, as it was performed at the 
eminent hazard of the lives and 
property of the persons concerned.— 
The particulars as far as we have 
been able to learn them, are these:— 

A Durham boat belonging to 
Messrs. J. Mac Pherson & Co. of 
Prescott, freighted with 240 barrels 
of flour, and the crew and passen- 
gers amounting to 9 persons, two of 
them women, entered Lake St. Fran- 
cis in a severe gale, on Wednesday 
last, all sails set, and attempted to 
cross the Lake in that state; but be- 
foreshe had made much distance, 
was capsized and went under, the 
people on board clinging to the mast, 
andrigging. Capt. John Crawford, 
of the firm of Tibbets and Crawford, 
of this village, was lying with his 
boat, during the gale, under a wind- 
ward shore at the entrance of the 
Lake; and seeing that unless imme- 
diate assistance was rendered, all on 
board must inevitably perish, with 
that promptness which ever charac- 
terizes him, put out with his boat, 
and after the utmost exertions and 
perseverance in contending with 
the windand waves, he succeeded 
in rescuing every person on board 
and landing them in safety. The 
boat and all the property was lost. 
In publishing the accountof an ac- 
tion so magnanimous, comment is 
unnecessary. Cap. Crawford and 
his crew must be amply rewarded in 


# 


the satisfaction of reflecting that by 
their promptness and skill, they have 
contributed in saving nine fellow be~- 
ings from a watery grave. 





This is the kind of bravery that 
deserves the applause so freely lav- 
ished upon action of a different char- 
acter. He that hazards his life to 
do good, deserves the commendation 
of mankind. But he that encounters 
even greater dangers to do evil 
—to destroy the lives of his fellow 
creatures, and increase the sum of 
human misery, never can obtain the 
approbation of that judgment which 
is raised above the influence of pre- 
judice, and the discordant passions 
of men. Ed. 





ADDRESS, 
Of R. Sullivan, delivered before the 
Mass. Peace Society, 12mo. 25th 1822. 


When the inquiry is made, wheth- 
er it be practicable to procure the 
abolition of war,—it is thought by 
some asuitable oecasion to remind 
us how frequently nature seems to 
delight in violence, and how univer- 
sal is war among animated beings. 
Those terrific agents, the volcano, 
the earthquake, the tornado, the rag- 
ing torrent and desolating fire, are 
pressed upon our notice. We can- 
not, it is said, but observe how the 
beasts of the field, birds, fishes and 
insects, in common with men, after 
being reared to their full growth by 
preying upon other species, delight 
to expend their strength in destroy- 
ing the individuals of their own— - 
and such, we are told, is the univer- 
sal law of Nature. 

Ifthe law of Nature involves man 
in the same humble destiny of the 
brute creation—if nature has noth- 
ing to do with reason and religion— 
if the passions and appetites only are 
her ministers,-—then, so long as the 
most ferocious of animals shall con- 
tinue to wage war against its species, 
we can have no hope that hostilities 
will cease among the human race. 
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But reason, coascience and religion 
are no Jessa part of the original con- 
stitution of man, than his passions; 
and his capacity for moral improve- 
ment, to its full extent, 1s also a gift 
of Nature. Might we suppose the 
passions brought into entire subjec- 
tion, and the whole circle of the vir- 
tues established in any individual, in 
no part of his progress to this moral 
eminence would he have departed 
from the course of nature, any more 
than in the process of his animal 
growth. ‘To say then, that reason 
and conscience command men to ab- 
stain from war, is to say,—that such 
is the command of Nature—that it is 
unnatural for moral and intelligent 
beings to indulge in war. 

Again, it is said that waris natu- 
rel, and therefore justifiable, as a 
corrective of the evils of a redundant 
population. But under what wise 
and provident government has it ever 
happened, that the resources oi a 
country were exhausted, and no re- 
lief to be afforded by emigration, so 
thata portion of the people must be 
sentto die on the field of battle, that 
the rest might have a competent sub- 
sisternce? If the instance could be 
named, there might be some plausi- 
bility in the doctrine, that murder is 
the proper cure for starvation. But 
ushapry forthe advocates of it, the 
most populous nation on the globe, 
and that in which, to use the lan- 
guage ofthe political economists of 
the day, “the population presses 
most hard upon the means of sub- 
sistence,” is the most pacific that has 
ever existed.—I speak of the Chi 
nese. Beside, can it be believed 
that the Creator is an intelligent be- 
ing, and that heis gifted, if no more, 
with the moral powers, common even 
to men, and that he should have ap- 
pointed war among his permanent a- 
gents for merely physical ends, when 
by its character, it must necessarily 
do more, and has in fact done more, 
to retard the moral improvement and 





any single cause whatever. It would 
be difficult to discover, in the opinion 
to which I have alluded any recog- 
nition of the proper attributes of the 
Deity, or so high an estimation ot 
the moral and intellectual as of the 
merely physical and perishable part 
4 man. 

There are those who, far from de- 
nying that reason and a sense of a 
religion are original distinctive qual- 
ities in the human race, assign them 
an important office in the social con- 
dition of man. They claim for their 
authority the regulation of the pas- 
sions and affections of individuals, 
of members of families and commu- 
nities when united under a common 
government, but no right of influ- 
ence beyond the political jurisdic- 
tion of such government. They 
conceive that in the affairs of na- 
tions as between each other, neither 
reason nor religion have any con- 
cern; that in respect to these, man is 
left to be directed solely by a blind 
passion of sordid interest, and 1s at 
full liberty to take council of ambi- 
tion, avarice or revenge; and that 
nature has not failed to give efficacy 
to his lawless principle of interest, as 
she has implanted in the same bosom 
with a sense of religion and a pow- 
er of censcience, an inextinguishable 
love of War; that as nations, in their 
political capacity. never go to anoth- 
er world to account for their con- 
duct here, (like corporations having 
no souls,) so men as subjects and 
citizens, have no moral ties with fo- 
reign nations; and finally, that a na- 
tion, in its aggregate political cha- 
racter, may remain as barbarous as 
the savages of the forest, while the 
individuals, who compose it, are hu- 
mane, polished and enlightened! 


In the quiet of peace, it is intimated, 
ambition may be chastised, revenge 
suppressed, avarice subdued, and the 
gentler virtues be called up, to rule 
over social intercourse, while a de- 
moniac spirit of war lies lurking at 





happiness of the human race, than 


the heart, which, when the war- 
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trump sounds, arouses in its might. 
reconquers from reason and religion 
the subdued passions, and breath. 
into them afresh all the’r original fe- 
rocity and unpitying cruelty. 

To the history of our race we are 
referred, asa test of the correctness 
of the views here presented of hu- 
man nature, and we are called upon 
to notice, that of the generations of 
men forsix thousand years, there 
has not been one, whose blood has 
not flowed by the band of violence 
—that nations, whether barbarous 
or civilized, christian or pagan, wor- 
shippers of the one true God, or of 
stocks and stones, have given them- 
selves with equal readiness and equal 
ardour, to war,—have practised, if 
not the same, as great enormities, 
and rude or refined, have enjoyed 
with the same savage pleasure the 
bustle and the carnage of the field of | 
battle, the plunder and desolation 
of cities, the ravage of harvests, and 
all the excesses which ordinarily fol- 
low in the train of victory. 


But we may ask, how itis, that 
nations, in whose name barbarities 
like these are practised, have come 
to be called humane, cultivated and 
refined? Surely individuals, who 
have been the authors or approvers 
of ambitious war, could have given 
no claim to a nation to be thus sty!- 
ed. Its claim, when well founded, 
is derived from a different source. 
In order to be humane and refined, 
there must be nota few of such as 
perceive as well the injustice, as the 
impolicy ef ambitious wars; nota 
few who hold that the same princi- 
ple of moral obligation which binds 
individuals, should bind nations to 
each other, and very many who by 
their peaceful virtues, have enrich- 
ed their country with its numerous 
comforts, have cherished institutions 
for the promotion of piety and know- 
ledge, and have evinced to th 
world how far more glorious, as wei: 
as more happy, would be the fate of 
the nations, were the virtues whici 








‘istinguish them, as they are the 
ource of a nation’s prosperity, also 
he pride of its government. But, 
while a large portion of a people may 
be enlightened and inclined to fa- 
vour a just and humane policy to- 
wards foreign countries, the charac- 
ier of their government may, from its 
nature, perhaps, be beyond their in- 


‘|fluence, and be disttaguished for its 


frauds and violence, and thus, while 
the good and wise, by the splendour 
of their virtues, may ceflect a lustre 
on the name ef their country, as 2 
refined and christian nation, the 
government, by its vices, may indi- 
cate that between the virtuous a- 
mong the subjects and its rulers, 
there are no sympathies. 

In justice therefore to human na- 
ture, we are net to ascribe the guilt 
and dishonour of unprincipled war 
to the mass of a civilized people; it 


could never be right to do so. here 


are savages in all nations, with 
whom such wars originate, and un- 
der whose auspices they are con- 
ducted. 

Thus, when we biend the whole 
population of a country together, 
and confound the government with 
the people, it may seem that even a 
refined, humane and religious nation, 
is sometimes chargeable with wars 
of aggression, and with barbarities 
becoming only the habits of the wild 
man of the forest, But in scrutiniz~ 
ing more closely, we find that the 
ambitious, restless or capricious 
temper of a few, or perhaps of an 
individual, constituted as are some 
rovernments, give birth to wars, 
which in their progress, not only in- 
flict severe sufferings on the mass of 
the nation, but fill millions of virtu- 
ous subiects who bear the burden, 
and share the odium of the prince’s 
olicy, with horror and disgust. 

The bloody revolutions and wast- 
‘ny wars which stand so prominent 
i the face of history, conceal al- 
nost every thing else, or at least 
leave an impression, that a detail of 
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the vices of men in different ages 
comprehends almost all there is to 
be learnt of the species. But there 
is a history of the virtues of man- 
kind as well as of their vices. Hu- 
man reason, no less than the pas- 
sions, has been in active operation 
in all ages of the world, and even 
without the aid of divine revelation 
has exerted so great an influence 
over individuals, if not over nations, 
as ought to convince us that there is 
nosuch thing as an innate, uncon- 
querable passion for war. Among 
the people, who were peculiarly fa- 
voured by the Almighty in the ear- 
lier ages of the world, we cannot 
doubt it was atruth familiar at all 
times to the minds of the reflecting, 
and which always had its due weight 
with the virtuous, that there are by 
nature the same relations existing! 
between nations, as between fami- 
lies, and that they are bound toge- 
ther by a common interest. 

That sovereign of the Jews, who 
has been styled the wisest of men,| 
and who was no less distinguished 


- 


probation of unjust wars, and in its 
natural tendency to bring ruin 
upon a nation—when he said, ‘We 
(the Romans) have fallen indeed in- 
to aprofound abyss of calamity. The 
face of things has wholly changed, 
since the outrages we have comwmitt- 
ed against other nations have, by de- 
grees, hardened us to be unjust and 
crue! towards our own citizens. Av- 
arice, insolence, and tyranny have 
silenced the laws—they prey upon 
our allies with unrelenting fury. All 
authority is setat defiance; so that 
we continue to exist as a nation, ra- 
ther by the weakness of our enemies, 
than by any power we have to resist 
invasion.” Nor were there probably 
fewer among his countrymen who 
could sincerely have joined with him 


‘in the humane sentiment, “that all 


men should be as brethren—the 
whole earth as one commonwealth.” 

If we take up the favorable side of 
the history of mankind from the 
christian era, we have exhibited to us 
a far more elevated and encouraging 
view of the moral capacity of the 





by his felicity than by his wisdom, 


‘human race. ‘To put atrest the in- 





was a pacific prince, and waged no credulousness of men, as to their 
war during his entire reign, notwith-, power to attain to the high destiny 
standing the immense resources of offered to their acceptance, the Sa- 
his kingdom. And we are told that] yiour of the world was himself made 
he was thus favored by the Almigh-|an example of what men were de- 





ty, because, among other things, he’ 
asked not of God the life of his ene-| 
inies. | 

Among heathen nations there 
were great numbers who thought no 
moral code could be complete,| 
which was not broad enough to em- 
brace nations as well as individuals. 
Amidst the corruption, bred among 
the people at Athens by a prosperous 
fortune in war, Socrates could still 
find pupils willing to hear that morali- 
ty was the basis of all sound policy, as 
humanity was of the only legitimate 
law of nations. 

There were no doubt thousands of 





virtuous men, who cordially united 


clared to be capable, of what they 
were ultimately to become. Tempt- 
ed in all respects, like other men, he 
was yet withoutsin. As one of our- 
selves, *“‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” yet inspired by 
the Most High, he proclaimed, peace 
on earth, and good will tomen. His 
instructions were plain and simple, 
and comprehended nothing impor- 
tant which was not easy to be under- 
stood. He addressed himself, em- 
phatically, to the people—clearly in- 
timating, that when the mass of man- 
kind should be taught their duties 
and true interests, apart from the im- 
positions “of bigotry, and the res- 





with Cicero in his abhorrence of the traints of political tyranny, then it 
state of society in Rome, in his re-' would be made manifest to all men 
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that no further interposition of hea- 
ven by miracle was required to es- 
tablish permanent peace on earth. 
Unhappily for the only valuable 
use of history and a just view of hu- 
man nature, political annals, in dis- 
playing the successful fortunes of 
warlike rulers, do not bring into no- 
tice, with sufficient prominence, the 
sentiments of the intelligent and vir- 
tuous on the character of a war po- 





licy—nor are we often enough per- 
mitted to see in one connected view, 
the glory of the warrior, the sacrifi- 
ces by which it was obtained, and 
the consequent misery of the nation 
which has been required to make 
them. What portion of the young 
who follow with their admiration the 
Macedonian Alexander, reflect, that 
the character which is so fuil of at- 
traction to them, was lamented by 
the good among his subjects, as a 
misfortune to their country? ‘The 
spoils of vanquished nations, it is 
true, were brought home to enrich | 
the people. It was however but for 
a moment—tliey were to be corrupt- 
ed and rendered worse than poor by 
their vices. Families were broken 
up to supply the careless demand of 
new levies for the army, the passions 
were pampered, and every indul- 
gence permitted to make excess 
habitual, the more easily to dissolve 
the ties of domestic life by creating 
a disrelish for its sober enjoyment. 
While some rioted in a momentary 
abundance, others were mourning in 
dispair the loss of friends who had 
perished in arms; and wise men be- 
moaned their country, as no less the 
victim of their monarch’s ambition, 
than the nations who perished by his 
sword. Such is the character of the 
scene which, with more or less co- 
louring, will always be exhibited in| 
the besom of his country, however! 
imposing may be the conqueror’s 
successes, and the shew of benefils} 
attending them. ee ee 

Another reason against the exist- 











sion for war is—that every principle 
implanted by nature has some obvi- 
ous use. Buta passion for war has 
no natural tendency to any good end. 
it is not a minister of justice, but a 
minion of fortune,—a destroyer and 
a profitless consumer. A nation, 
which gives itself up to a career 
of conquests, sooner or later, cor- 
rupts and impoverishes itself, just as 
certainly as the land of Egypt would 
be rendered sterile were the Nile di- 
verted from its course and poured to 
waste on the deserts of Arabia. And 
‘no nation (said an eminent British 
statesman) that has made war for 
commerce, ever found the object ac- 
complished on concluding peace.” 

By far the greater part of the peo- 
ple of every civilized country, are 
necessarily engrossed by. peaceful 
pursuits; from which they derive 
their means of subsistance,—and _ it 
would not be possible for such a na- 
tion to exist, were only a sixth part 
of its able population engaged for a 
long time inactive operations in war. 
What then becomes of the passion 
forwar? The truth appears to be, 
that there is neither inclination nor 
taste for war discernable in the great 
body of a people in any civilized com- 
munity. On tbe contrary, a mani- 
fest reluctance appears always, when 
armies are to be recruited, and more 
strikingly still, when young men are 
forn from their friends, under a rigo- 
rous and general conscription. The 
common soldier isa hireling, and 
takes up the occupation only as a 
last resort when every other resource 
has failed. There can be no uncon- 
conquerable passion for war, when 
most men are so readyto resign its 
toils to those who are willing to as- 
sume them. 

To what then are we to ascribe 
the influence of the pomp and _ cir- 
cumstance of war on the mind? Why 
is it that the shrilltrumpet and spi- 
tit-stirring drum “inflame the ime- 
gination and quicken the pulsations? 


ence of aninuate, incorrigible pas-j-~that armies in array, with flowing 
‘ 
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banners and glittering arms, extort/honor may be found there. Honor! 
the admiration of a!l orders of men,!that word so privileged above every 


and rouse an intemperate and rest- 
Jess energy, which there is a strong 
desire to expend upon some foe? 
What then, let me ask, is the charac- 
ter of the feeling which attends this 
excitement? Is it generous origno- 
ble? Are ie assaciations which 
croud spon the mind of a populace 


other to import things contradic- 
tory and wholly irreconcileable ! 

I have said that most men in civi- 
lized life are necessarily engrossed 
by peaceful occuvations. They are 
conscious of no violence done to their 
nature, of which reasonis an essen- 
tial part, in reducing their passions 





at sight of the equipage and mimicry/to a harmony with their duties. 
of war, such asa virtuousand clwis-|Their inclinations are for peace, 
tian patriot may approve, or are they) There is excitewent enough in the 
of a malignant cast? Let those an-|business, cares, and pleasures of 
swerwho have had opportunity tojcommon life, to keep up rational 
observe w:th what entbusiastic plau-|and healthful exercise of the mind 
dits, sentiments in honor of virtuejand the affections. A passion for 
and humanity are always received in|war is never found existing to poison 
popular assemblies, and have heard|the pleasures of tranquil life, and 
the murmurs of disgust and horror, |render the labours of it distasteful. 
which undisguise! crue!ty and wan-! And itis no reproacii to the memory 
ton injury always draw from the mul-' of any one, when, after a long life, 
titude, In fact, the splendor with ‘he descends to the grave, that le 
which armesare invested, and the|has never seena field of battle, or 
animating strains of martial music,!shed the blood of a fellow being. 

far from being the natural associates | Opulent cities, flourishing towns, 
ofthe ferocious feelings which de |cultivated fields, are every where the 
light in unprovoked war, are employ-)| work of those who have had no part 
ed rather to conceal them. These jin the toils of mercenary war. 

means of fascination were borrowed | Besides, it is in the natural order 
from the peaceful aris, from taste of Providence that, with industry & 
and genius, to allure men, unwilling /ihe success which attends it, the 
else, from the paths of tranquil iD-| views and feelings of men should ex- 
dustry and domestic peace. Among’! pand; and new fields of exertion & 
the pleasing images with which these jenterprise be sought, and new re- 
regale the mind. those of the suffer-' shurces developed, to give support 
ings and miseries of war are never toa greater number of human _ be- 
jntermingled. Wenever beheld on ings. Neither national lines nor 
the field of parade, garments which |seas nor oceans form barriers to this 
have been rolled in blood:—It iz the tendency. The varieties of climate 
the pride of the soldier that his/on the earth occasion that diversity 
habiliments are as spotless asjin natural productions, and in the 
as the robes of innocence. We _ ne-! genius and habits of the people, and 
ver see the sabre which has been|in the manufactures and modes of 
stained with the life-blood of a fellow embellishing life, which affords a 
being,—it would be disgrace to ex {basis for commerce.and thus forms a 
hibit to pubhe view, a sword less}ue of commen interest among na- 
bright than the stars which move in| tions, This is understood by the 
the pure ether. The vocabulary of 
the soldier contains no words to ex 








inhabitants in each, and a strong de- 
sire arises to avail of the advantages 





press the varied horrors of a field of|thus opened. 
battle, or the excesses dvhich attend! If at home,in the bosom of their 
an abuse of vieiory. But the wordjown country, friendship and affec 
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tion have grown from a common ori- 
gin, from a similarity of tastes and 
habits, friendship and good will are 
not less naturally the product of that 
difference in circumstances between 
people of different nations, which on 
a just view isan inexhaustible source 
of benefits. Difference of language 
and customs forms no insuperable 
obstacle. The individuals on the 
one side and the other soon discover 
that they have sympathies as men, 
and they become united by family 


allhance as well as by ties of busi-| 
ness and friendship. The peculiar] 


customs and habits onthe one side 
are in a measure adoptedon the o- 
ther. Those arts which are prose- 
cuted in the one country with most 
success, transfer their improvements 
—tastes }ecome assimilated—preju- 
dices melt sway. and with a contin- 
uance of peace, there is a natural 
progression towards an union of sen- 
timent and feeling. 

Thus throughout the civilized 
world looking to the mass of people, 
and viewing them as detached from 
their respective governments, it 
would not be althogether visionary 
to imagine, that were the question of 
a continuance of peace to rest with 


all would form a common fund, and 
the few, simple and plain truths, 
which compretiend what is important 
in religion, right in morals and just 
in government, would find their way 
to the minds and hearts of all men. 

Such would seem to be the result of 
‘a natural operation of a sense of inte- 
rest in the hu®an race, were men put 
‘enlightened enough to pursue it, and 
'were political governments simp!y what 
they ought to be, and were designed 
a be, institutions over the people for 
'their protection in the exjoyment of all 
their natural arlvantaves. 

But in viewing the nations of the 
earth with reference to the great vub- 
|ject of permanent peace, we anbappily 
‘perceive, that the charaeter of most of 
the goveruments has hitherto formed 
one of the principal obstacles, Lwill nut 
say to its attainment, but to a more ° 
rapid advance towards it. , 


If ambitious war, besides its injus- 
tice, is always unfriendly to the inte- 
rests of the people, by whose govern- 
‘ment it is waged, and is felt to be so, 
jit is certainly allowable for good men 
|to wish, that in all countries, the body 
of the people may obtain such an influ- 
‘ence in public affairs, as affectually to 
check abuse of power by rulers. It 
|shocks all our just notions of political 
jeconomy and of government to sup- 











them, and a free commerce WEFC-€8-' pose, that rulers can have one set of 
tablished, peace might be perpetual. | interests, and the people another;—that 
J: alousies would arise, but a sense|a monarch can be said tu have advane- 
of interest would prevent an open'ed bis own interest, and established 


rupture:—rivalries would grow up, 
but the resources of invention and 
enterprise would divert the industry 
of the parties from angry collision. 
There being no policy of monopoly 
or exclusion, the world would be a 
common field, and each nation; ac- 
cording to its activity, ingenuity and 
skill, would be entitled to sow and to 
reap. If any one were to resume 
and appropriate to itself its local ad- 


his glory, bya course of policy bur- 
densome, if rot ruinous, to his sub 
jectst; that he can enrich himself by 
a measure which will impoverish 
neta he should be authorized 
to view them, if he so will, as sense- 
less weapons or instruments, by 
which he may annoy other nations 
for his amusement, and gather spoil, 
‘rather than as fellow beings, endow- 
-d with the same feelings and capa- 








vantages, it would be at the expenceicity as lumself, having the same 
of its share in the commerce of the lwants. and, each one, rights and in- 
world. And as every people on the/terests of his own, which he hasa 
earta have by nature an equal capa-| fair claim to have respected and pre- 
city for religious, moral and politi-! erved inviolate by the power of the 
eal trath, the intellcetual Isbors of! prince. (To be continued, 
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Party and interested feelings arising| forces marched up te take possions of 
from a state of War. the post, the Spanish officer opened 
At a time when the flame of warjhis batteries upon them, and killed 860 
is lighted up in Europe, when every}men. Deprecating the invasion of 
day’s report brings some tidings of the|Spain as I do, there is stillin the ac- 
miseries arising from the present poli-|count occasion for the excitement of 
cy of nations, it is earnestly to be de-|melancholy reflections. It will be said, 
sired that the actions of the contend-|no doubt, they deserved their fate— 
ing parties may be seen in their pro-| But what is the fate that any of us de- 
per character, Every battle, every/serve? Are our most ardent hopes 
movement of an army, every strategem| founded on the anticipation of mercy 
by which the opposing party is circum-/or on the measure of immutable justice, 
vented or destroyed, is published and)or in other words, of what we deserve? 
read with eagerness, and generally|Are not even the wicked, objects of 
with an approbation directed by the) kuman compassion and commiseration. 
the party feelings of the writers and/as well as of divine mercy? 
corer. She power of castes over! w, according to the maxims on which 
the judgments of mankind or the partial- the military system is founded, wherein 
Ry Gey amge fer cnet Cohen were the French soldiers to be censur- 
gerant powers, so far obliterates the! , 40 They had nothing to do with the 
best feelings of men, that they derive policy of the War—This belonged not 
gratification from events —which/eyen to the commanding officer, but to 
embody every thing that could touch/ the king and his advisers. Sothat on 
the heart with commiseration or com-/this principle, both the officers and sol- 
punction. The present war in Europe,| idiers were in the discharge of their du- 
is of such a character that the feelings’ 'ty—deserv ed no more censure than if 
of the people, in this country, are s0 they had heen following their respec- 
strongly attached to one side, that tive callings in the bosoms of their fam- 
there is danger of suppressing those ilies. How shocking then, to murde: 
sentiments which the spirit of the Gos-/ 860 human beings as ina moment, in 
pel would inspire. These reflections | the discharge of their duty, and without 
have been excited by reading, in the/the imputation ofa crime! This is 
public prints, the details which have ijust the conclusion to which we are 
been given of the operations in the in- brought, if we reason on the maxims of 
vasion of Spain. Among the various’ the military system; for it does notisup- 
items of intelligence, it is obvious that! pose that the officers or soldiers, on ei- 
the losses or disasters sustained by the, ther side, are criminals, or at ali de- 
French, are ramen in this country with] serve to die. But if we look at events, 


exultation. 
ample of the kind. The commander| of Clibanity, weshalt ba led, through 


of one of the divisions of the French ja very different train of reflections, to 
army, offered the Spanish commander ‘the conclusion, that the unhappy vic- 
of St. Sebastian, a bribe of 100,000, tims of war, are the objects of out 
francs, to deliver the place. The bribe; deepest sympathy. bee we cannot 

















was received, and the surrender of the, ' consider them as in.the line of their du 
place agreed fo; but when the French! ty, but on the contray as changeable 
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with a high degree of criminality, that 
very criminality, renders the reflec- 
tion more afflicting. We consider 





them not only as animal, but rational 
and accountable beings—not only as 
suffering in this life, but as plunged in- 
to anawful eternity, loaded with crime, 
and without the opportunity or time for 
repentance. 

I know that a sensibility to these 
things is paintul, and we often lapse in. 
to an unfeeling state, and even into a 
disposition in which we can derive a 
kind of gratification from the recur- 
rence of events of this nature, particu- 
larly when we feela strong attachment 
to one side of the question mvyolved in| 
the war. 

There is also another point at which 
the humanity of many, may be found 
to be vulnerable. It is the interest, 
and advanced prices, which are the ge- 
neral consequences of a state of hostil- 
ity between nations. War invariably 
occasions an immense waste of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and an increased de- 
mand for the products of labour— 
Hence the advance of prices, and hence’ 
also a strong temptation to desire, 
and rejoice in, the gain which can easi- 
ly be traced tothe crimes and miseries 
and destruction of our fellow creatures. 
It is true, that in the present’state of 
society, we must participate in the 
changes produced in commercial affairs 
by political events. But we certainly 
may be preserved from participating 
in that spirit, which can put human 
lives and happiness in the scale against 
commercial advantages, and see the 
latter preponderate. Indeéd we may 
not unprofitably enquire, in the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, how far we are deriving these 
from the crimes or the miseries of our 


the gain and the guilt are inseparable— 
for War-prices at times extend through 
all the commercial transactions be- 
tween men—but even the gain without 
the criminality, admitting it te be so— 
ought to produce a train of humbling 
reflections in every christian mind. 
And he is bound to enquire within 
himself, how much he owes to human 
wretchedness—and wherein he can 
contribute to the diminution of the 
great mass of misery and of guilt in 
the world. 

These observations have been sug- 
gested by the present state of things. 
Not only is the sanguinary contest go_ 
ing on in S. America and Greece, but 
Spain is now the theatre of War, and 
the other great powers of Europe may 
soon be involved in the quarrel, In all 
these cases, the object on one side is 
said to be' the security of liberty—The 
very name of liberty excites in the 
minds of the people of this country a 








fellow creatures? I do not say that 


strong partiality in favour of those who 
make it their avowed object. Yes, LI- 
BBRTY, is considered paramount 
to every other consideration. Be- 
fore it, the precepts of Chrfstiani- 
ty, and the authority of Heaven must 
bend—the feelings and sympathies of 
nature must give way, and thousands 
and millions of human lives are offered 
in sacrifice, with an enthusiasm never 
exceeded by the worshippers Jungar- 
naut or Moloch! 

I feel no sort of indiffence to the 
rights of men, whatever their condition 
may be. I consider liberty among the 
blessings we derive from the Giver of 
every good we enjoy. But if we con- 
sider it as the effect of His bounty and 
goodness—it is not even rational to 
seek it in the violation of his laws and 
the destruction of his blessings, and ol 
the must dignified, as well as most 
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lovely parts of his works —— Ience it | ing as the most favored nations. Be- 


has reau!ted that the ardent struggles | ‘des the merchandize of various de- 


for liberty have go generally been un- 
—— - y different nations, two ripolitan ships 


successiu'. For it may be said, on 4/brought vegro slaves; a Sardinian 
review of the history of nations, that} vessel brought christian slaves from 
Smyrna, and an English vessel chris- 
tian slaves from Constantinople. Se- 
veral christians here have in vain in- 
*“'terceded to mitigate the fate of the 
cured, may be rather regarded as evi-}chrigtian slaves; but very lately an 
dences that the sovereign Ruler of the) European ship arrived here with 100 
Universe, has through all aves discover:| Turkish soldiers from Smyrna, who 
‘have with them 20 Greek children, 
and four women, as slaves. The 
: ship, like the preceding with similar 
come, has prevailed in the world tov cargoes, was escorted by a frigate of 
long. Invain shall we suppose that |the same nation as far as Smyrna. 


the liberties and happiness of mankind 
have been so seldom obtained by the 
sword, that the few cases which have oc. 





ed his power to bring good out of evil. 
The idea of doing evil that good may 





the object will sanctify the means. Ag ee 

well might we suppose that the king- From the Baltimore Chronicle. 
——e ¢: 0.) aa———— 

THE DEAD ROBIN. 


*r " ‘ ? . — 
will secure the liberties and happiness | For shame, renounce that crue! gun, 
| _, rhe death- shot scatter to the wind; 


of mankind. 
incompatible with the end, and tend di.| Sons embiein 4? a cruel” wiod! 
rectly to destroy, rather than accom- | Hark-hark-again the forest rings 


plish the object. I do not deny that a ge nder—frou the topmost 
ough 
certain parts of the human family may Flutters a pair of bloody wings— 


dom ot Christ can be established with 
the sword, as that war and destruction 








obtain what has been called advanta- Oh! man where is thy mercy now! 


res, by War. They may acquire the Behold thy triumph and thy g rain! 

The robbin flutters on the ground; 
Here is thy victim—what a stain 

Oa manhood to inflict the wound! 
ae 7 little trifler sprung to greet 
to be injared by the recurrence of war. | Phy near appro ach aa i joytal wing 
Whatever therefore the ostensible ob. | Now mangled, murdered at thy fect, t, 
jects of the parties may be, whatever Fle lies a bloaly, lifeless thing. a 
the principles involved in the contests | He dreamed of flowers, and bloom, and 





possession of power, or wealth, or in 
flueice, or applause—but the great in. 
terests and happiness of man never fail 





of nations—considering the whole hu-| SOUg, ; we ad 
man race, as constituting one great fa- | And fluttering pinious bright and 
clear— 


mily, and bound together by intimat: 
and tender relations, as christians we 
cannot, ve dare not, rejoice at the nro 
truction of our brethren, but rather !a 
ment for the errors, the crimes a 
the miseries in which they are involv- 


| 
| And little thought by human wrong, 
‘To shed his panting life-bleod here. 


ft has he uopped aroulid thy board— 
In Gentidence that thou wold’st deal 
Such food as pity would afford, 














ed. And chirped and thanked thee for 
' a | his meal, 


Tunis has concluded a treaty of} o confi tencé can’st thou abide 
peace and commerce with the Grand This deed with bosom so divine: 
Duchy of ‘Tuscany, by which that [Phat ange! blushing turns aside, 
state is to be placed on the same foot-! And cries,a murderer ts not mine. 


scriptions imported in the ships of 
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